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November  3,  1911.  Left  Shanghai  for 
Hankow,  having  volunteered  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  for  work  in  their  base 
hospital.  Before  the  steamer  left  Shang- 
hai I saw  a great  fire  in  the  native  city 
which  proved  to  be  the  burning  of  the 
Taotai’s  yamen  by  the  revolutionaries 
who  had  already  commenced  to  take 
the  city.  Rumors  stated  that  the  arsenal 
and  railroad  station  were  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  I must  confess 
to  having  very  mixed  feelings  while 
standing  on  deck  before  the  steamer  left  her 
moorings.  Considering  my  thoughts  of 
the  wife  and  bairns  left  in  the  Missionary 
Home  and  the  possible  danger  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed,  it  would  not  have 
been  hard  to  convince  myself  of  the  ad- 
visability of  staying  in  Shanghai,  as  very 
likely  there  would  be  need  of  Red  Cross 
workers  there,  but  the  call  from  Hankow 
was  paramount  and  a deep  peace  stole 
over  me  as  lovingly  I committed  my  dear 
ones  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  started 
on  the  up-river  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  to  Hankow.  During  the  trip  up 
river  we  met  several  Chinese  gunboats, 
some  of  which  had  escaped  from  Hankow 
and  belonged  to  Admiral  Sah’s  fleet. 
“ He  who  fights  and  runs  away  lives  to 
fight  another  day.”  It  proved  so  in  this 
case,  for  before  very  long  the  whole  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sah  went  over 
to  the  revolutionaries  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  imps  (Imperialists). 

Nov.  7.  Here  we  are  safely  in  Hankow 
and  the  noise  of  firing  outside  makes  one 


feel  very  near  the  scene  of  battle  I 
called  to  see  the  British  Consul  at  Kiukiang 
and  he  gladly  agreed  to  ask  for  a wireless 
message  to  be  sent  for  a Red  Cross  launch 
to  meet  us  below  Hankow  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  steamers  to  go  right  up 
to  the  settlement  as  usual.  Kiukiang  was 
gay  with  bunting  because  of  the  capture 
of  Nanchang  and  Shanghai  by  the  rebels. 
Almost  everybody  had  on  a revolutionary 
badge.  On  arriving  below  Hankow 
several  dead  bodies  of  rebels  could  be  seen 
lying  along  the  foreshore  near  Kilometre 
10  station.  Very  few  Imperial  troops 
could  be  seen  on  or  near  the  railroad. 
As  we  approached  Hankow  the  firing  of 
heavy  guns  could  be  heard.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  Imperialists  will  not 
fight  much  more  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  unwilling  men  have  been  urged  to 
fight  by  their  officers  under  penalty  of 
instant  death.  This  evening,  however, 
from  the  top  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  building  I saw  the  imps  placing 
their  large  cannon  as  if  preparing  for 
another  attack.  The  rebs  have  recrossed 
to  this  side  of  the  Han  today.  No  imps 
are  in  Hanyang  yet.  Two  thirds  of 
Hankow  city  is  burned  and  I think  that 
the  country  will  never  forgive  the  imps  for 
this  vindictive  act  which  rendered  homeless 
five  hundred  thousand  people.  The  imp 
soldiers  have  been  exceedingly  cruel  and 
barbarous,  while  their  treatment  of  women 
and  girls  is  unspeakable.  If  this  represents 
Manchu,  may  that  name  soon  be  blotted 
out  of  history! 


Nov.  8.  I have  undertaken  to  work 
in  the  operating  theatre  at  the  Interna- 
tional Hospital  and  have  arranged  for 
Miss  Cody  and  Miss  Crawford,  who 
traveled  up  with  me,  to  do  night  nursing. 
I went  at  once  into  the  operating  room 
and  with  a brief  rest  for  dinner  worked 
until  4.30  p.m.  We  had  seventeen  opera- 
tions altogether  and  I am  feeling  my  way, 
sometimes  giving  chloroform,  then  assisting 
a colleague  or  undertaking  a case  myself. 
The  back  of  the  hospital  is  close  to  the 
railway  which  was  the  battlefield  only  a 
few  days  ago.  Rifles  and  guns  were 
firing  during  the  whole  of  last  night,  but 
throughout  today  the  fire  has  been  more  or 
less  desultory.  Several  shells  have 
exploded  in  the  Concession  and  a great 
many  bullets  fell  on  the  China  Inland 
Mission  roof  last  night,  under  which  I 
was  taking  shelter.  Yesterday  a nearly 
spent  bullet  struck  one  of  the  sisters  in 
the  Red  Cross  Hospital.  The  imps 
announced  today  that  they  are  going  to 
bombard- Wuchang  tomorrow  with  navy, 
but  we  do  not  expect  them  to  do  it  as 
they  are  not  at  all  sure  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  men  who  man  the  gunboats. 

Nov.  9.  It  is  a week  tomorrow  since  I 
left  Shanghai  but  no  letter  has  reached  me 
yet.  The  post  offices,  as  most  other 
offices,  are  disorganized  and  unreliable. 
There  is  a terrific  bombardment  going 
on  now  from  the  guns  at  the  back  of  the 
Concession,  and  the  din  is  awful.  Most 
of  the  firing  seems  to  be  at  night  and 
the  days  are  comparatively  quiet.  The 
announced  bombardment  today  from  navy 
did  not  take  place.  One  of  the  wards  in 
the  Catholic  hospital  was  struck  by  a 
shell  today.  The  missile  passed  through 
the  ceiling  close  to  an  occupied  bed  and 
exploded  on  the  floor,  doing  terrific  damage 
yet  without  hurting  the  patient  in  the 
slightest.  The  usual  prayer  meeting  was 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  Union  Church 
tonight  and  several  were  gathered  there 
but  the  meeting  had  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  great  danger.  Shots 
were  flying  everywhere  and  several  shells 
exploded  in  the  British  Concession.  Boom 
— another  tremendous  gun  and  another 
boom  — followed  by  a rifle  volley!  Seems 
as  though  it  will  be  a lively  night.  A man 
was  shot  dead  on  the  bund  this  morning. 
The  Imperialists  are  brutal.  They  shoot 
at  even,-  sampan  they  see,  even  though  it 
contains  civilians.  No  foreigner  is  allowed 
outside  the  Concession. 

Nov.  10.  This  has  been  a very  quiet 
day  with  hardly  any  firing  save  a little 
snipping  which  continues  even  now  at  10.30 


p.m.  Some  stray  bullets  still  come  into 
the  Concession  and  one  poor  fellow  was 
shot  in  the  stomach  outside  of  Jardine 
Matheson  & Co.’s  and  died  about  four 
hours  afterwards  in  the  hospital.  Most 
of  the  cases  brought  into  the  hospital  now- 
are  civilians  who  have  been  shot  either 
deliberately  or  by  stray  bullets.  The 
imps  still  enjoy  potting  at  innocent 
people  in  sampans  with  sad  results.  Today 
a party  of  London  Alissionary  Society 
missionaries  went  to  Hankateng.  They 
only  saw  about  one  hundred  imps,  none  of 
whom  were  above  Hankateng.  but  the 
banks  of  the  Han  on  the  other  side  just 
swarmed  with  rebels.  Another  attempt 
of  the  imps  to  build  a bridge  across  the 
Han  failed,  being  smashed  by  the  rebel 
guns.  Have  had  a full  day  in  the  hospital. 
Thirty-two  cases  passed  through  the 
operating  room. 

You  must  all  be  distressed  to  hear  of 
the  failure  to  relieve  Wusenmiao,  but  you 
will  have  learned  of  the  successful  effort 
made  by  road  the  day  after  and  that  the 
75  blind  boys  and  no  wounded  were  saved 
in  spite  of  the  dangerous  journey,  and  no 
one  received  even  a wound  though  bullets 
were  “ falling  like  hail.”  I am  still  very 
busv  at  the  hospital  and  the  last  two  days 
have  taken  lunch  there  as  I could  not  get 
back  in  time.  Today  was  extra  busy  as 
Dr.  Olsen  and  I were  alone,  the  other 
surgeons  being  away.  A portion  of  our 
staff  has  been  taken  to  start  a new  hospital 
in  Wuchang.  This  will  leave  us  very 
short  handed.  Tonight  several  of  us 
started  soon  after  5.30  to  the  Union  Church 
for  evening  service  but  there  was  such  a 
bombardment  going  on  from  the  Wuchang 
forts  it  was  too  dangerous  to  proceed  so 
we  turned  back,  nor  was  the  danger  im- 
aginary, for  several  shells  whizzed  right 
over  our  heads  and  one  coming  in  our 
direction  struck  the  water  with  an  awful 
swish  almost  close  to  us  while  we  stood 
near  the  bund.  It  was  a most  wonderful 
sight.  Cannon  were  firing  from  the  head 
of  the  Serpent  Hill  to  away  down  below 
the  Concessions  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
line  of  firing  about  six  miles  in  length. 
First  we  could  see  the  flash  and  in  six  or 
eight  seconds  we  heard  the  bang!  and  the 
din  was  terrific.  The  Rebs  have  retaken 
the  water  works  this  afternoon  and  they 
are  greatly  increasing  their  forces  on  the 
Hankow  side.  The  newly  arrived  Hunan 
troops  are  itching  for  a fight  with  the 
imps. 

Nov.  13.  I got  my  first  bullet  this  morn- 
ing out  of  an  imp  officer’s  leg,  where  it 
had  been  deeply  imbedded  in  the  tissues 


for  several  days  and  overlooked.  I’m 
getting  used  to  the  bursting  of  shells  and 
the  whizzing  of  bullets.  It  is  marvelous 
that  so  few  in  the  Concession  get  hurt. 
The  Chinese  say  that  the  foreign  bullets 
have  eyes  and  have  been  specially  prepared 
so  as  to  avoid  the  foreigner!  We  are 
trying  to  arrange  a truce  so  as  to  send  a 
relief  party  into  the  burned  native  city 
where  it  is  feared  there  must  be  many 
wounded  and  burned.  My  head  assistant 
Mr.  Lan  had  an  ugly  time  returning  to 
Hanyang  this  afternoon.  He  crossed  to 
the  Wuchang  side  in  the  Red  Cross  launch 
and  was  looking  for  a small  boat  to  take 
him  across  the  river  to  Hanyang  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a soldier  who  took  him 
for  a spy.  It  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
summarily  beheaded  but  he  had  in  his 
pocket  a letter  in  my  handwriting  which 
established  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  in  charge,  and  the  soldiers  let 
him  go  after  stealing  his  watch  and  about 
thirty  dollars  in  cash  which  he  had  on  his 
person. 

Nov.  15.  We  have  been  very  saddened 
today  to  hear  of  the  terrible  massacre 
of  Chinese  in  Nanking.  It  appears  that 
General  Chang,  the  imp  leader,  gave  orders 
to  arrest  and  decapitate  every  Chinaman 
who  was  without  a queue,  and  some  of 
China’s  finest  young  men  have  been  put 
to  the  sword.  We  have  had  it  quiet  so 
far  as  shooting  is  concerned  for  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  but  now  (9.30  p.m.)  guns 
are  beginning  to  boom  again.  I am  not 
anxious  to  get  an  experience  like  we  had 
two  nights  ago  when  the  London  Mission- 
ary' Hospital  was  struck.  I shall  never 
forget  it.  A large  number  of  imps  have 
today  gone  up  the  Han  to  make  a wide 
detour  and  approach  Hanyang  from  the 
West.  I don’t  think  they  have  much 
chance,  for  the  city  is  too  strongly  guarded 
and  fortified.  Red  Cross  workers  searched 
the  burned  city  of  Hankow  today  for  dead 
and  wounded  and  found  none.  The  imps 
had  either  burned  or  buried  them. 

Nov.  16.  There  is  heavy  firing  proceed- 
ing from  both  sides.  Several  shells  passed 
over  the  roof  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
and  one  has  just  burst  on  the  road  opposite 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank.  A 
big  battle  is  expected  tomorrow  as  the 
rebels  are  preparing  to  attack  the  imps’ 
positions.  Great  consternation  is  felt  in 
Hankow  because  the  large  foreign  cruisers 
have  left  the  port  and  no  troops  have  come 
to  take  their  place.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceeded  that  the  British  Concession  is 
insufficiently  protected. 


Nov.  17.  There  has  been  a great  deal 
of  fighting  today  and  the  rebels  have  now 
captured  good  positions  at  Han  station 
(Chiaokeo)  water  works  and  Long-Wang- 
Miao  at  the  entrance  to  the  Han  ■ River. 
They  have  also  sent  several  thousand 
troops  down  the  Wuchang  side  to  opposite 
Kilometre  10  station.  While  going  down, 
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their  commander  showed  the  white  feather 
and  tried  to  run  away.  His  men  chased 
him  and  brought  him  before  General  Lee 
and  he  was  beheaded  this  afternoon  out- 
side of  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  rebels 
are  preparing  to  shut  the  imps  in  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  side  being  the  Concession. 
General  Lee  has  arranged  with  the  Consuls 
that  any  troops  laying  down  their  arms 
on  the  battlefield  and  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Concessions  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
barriers.  He  has  arranged  for  their  feeding 
and  for  their  transport  to  Wuchang. 
This  is  a very  neat  and  clever  move  as  it 
is  expected  that  many  will  be  glad  to 
surrender  in  this  way,  but  we  will  see. 


Tomorrow  is  expected  to  be  the  most 
terrible  battle  of  all.  The  rebels  are 
confident  and  intend  to  march  on  Pekin. 
We  have  had  such  a busy  day  at  the 
hospital  that  I could  not  get  away  for 
lunch.  Several  more  wounded  brought 
in- today. 

Nov.  19.  Yesterday  evening  we  had  a 
mass  meeting  of  British  residents  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  our  officials  in 
the  management  of  Hankow  affairs.  A 
telegram  is  being  sent  to  the  minister  in 
Pekin,  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London 
and  to  the  China  Association  in  London 
to  this  effect:  “ Mass  meeting  Hankow 

urgently  require  battalion  for  protection 
of  British  Concession.”  Most  people  feel 
that  Consul  and  Admiral  have  grossly 
mismanaged  affairs  here  and  the  residents 
have  determined  to  send  to  the  highest 
authorities.  Since  the  cruisers  went  down 
river  on  account  of  the  falling  water  we 
have  only  the  same  number  of  British 
gunboats  which  we  have  at  ordinary 
times  and  these  four  gunboats  between 
them  can  only  land  120  men;  allowing  for 
day  and  night  duty  this  gives  us  only 
60  men  all  told.  It  is  apprehended  that 
perhaps  troops  of  either  party  may  get 
out  of  hand  and  loot  the  settlements,  and 
it  is  for  this  eventuality  that  help  is  needed. 
Last  night  was  the  worst,  according  to 
general  consent,  that  the  Concessions  have 
had  since  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 
The  revolutionaries  entered  into  a simul- 
taneous action  to  land  troops  at  China 
Merchants  wharf,  at  Kilometre  10  station, 
and  to  occupy  the  Chinese  race  course. 
The  boom  of  the  big  guns  all  night,  the 
barking  of  the  maxims  and  the  cracking 
of  the  rifles  made  a most  fearful  din  the 
whole  night  long.  At  least  ten  shells  and 
numberless  bullets  passed  over  our  roof 
and  the  whiz  and  burr  were  quite  uncanny. 
One  shell  exploded  outside  our  door.  No 
one  could  sleep  and  if  one  did  just  manage 
to  doze  off  in  spite  of  the  firing  of  rifles 
and  machine  guns  one  of  the  big  cannon 
at  the  back  of  the  Concession  would  go 
c-r-a-s-h  — and  he  would  wake  up  suddenly 
and  look  round  for  the  missing  portions 
of  his  anatomy  and  find  to  his  surprise 
that  he  was  still  intact.  Well,  the  result 
of  it  all  is  that  the  rebels  were  badly 
beaten  at  every  point  and  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  a single  position.  Now  the 
remainder  of  the  Chinese  fleet  has  come 
up  and  is  peppering  away  at  Kilometre 
10  station.  We  all  feel  very  sorry  the 
rebels  did  not  get  a signal  victory.  As  it 
is,  the  agony  must  be  prolonged.  Very 


few  wounded  have  been  brought  into  any 
of  the  hospitals  here  today.  The  imps 
have  probably  killed  the  wounded  and 
the  prisoners  of  the  rebel  side,  while  those 
who  got  away  were  probably  taken  to 
Wuchang. 

Nov.  20.  Last  evening  we  spent  two 
and  a half  hours  to  organize  relief  of 
suffering  through  the  burning  of  Hankow. 
The  adjourned  meeting  this  morning 
lasted  one  and  a half  hours  and  tonight 
we  have  met  for  nearly  three  hours  and 
this,  in  addition  to  my  regular  work, 
which  cannot  be  neglected,  has  kept 
me  busy.  It  is  now  decided  to  appoint 
a temporary  committee  to  relieve  im- 
mediate distress  and  use  funds  in  hand 
of  Red  Cross  Society  specially  given  for 
this  purpose.  Later  a more  permanent 
committee  will  be  formed  to  administer 
larger  funds  which  are  being  contributed. 
Tomorrow  my  colleague,  Dr.  Olsen,  goes 
to  Wuchang  for  a few  days  to  help  in  an 
emergency.  This  leaves  me  in  sole  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  International  Hospital. 

Nov.  21.  We  had  another  meeting  of 
the  Red  Cross  workers  last  night  to  discuss 
the  advisability  of  opening  our  Hanyang 
hospital  for  Red  Cross  work.  It  was 
again  decided  not  to  do  so  at  this  juncture. 
Everything  is  very  quiet  now.  The  imps 
are  preparing  for  a desperate  effort  to 
take  Hanyang.  They  have  bought  mate- 
rial in  Hankow  to  build  a pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Han  and  are  laying  a light  rail- 
way up  to  the  river. 

Nov.  23.  There  has  been  a tremendous 
battle  and  though  at  first  the  rebels  were 
driven  back  considerably  it  appears  that 
last  night  and  today  they  have  made  a 
splendid  stand  25  li  from  Hanyang. 
They  gained  a great  advantage  by  the 
explosion  of  a mine  in  the  midst  of  the 
on-coming  imps,  which  greatly  demoralized 
them.  The  imps  too  have  made  attempts 
to  cross  the  Han  in  canvas  boats  but  have 
been  repulsed.  The  number  of  casualties 
on  both  sides  is  enormous.  All  the 
wounded  imps  are  being  taken  up  the 
line  to  Hsiaokan.  The  authorities  fear 
if  they  are  treated  in  the  Red  Cross 
hospitals  here  they  will  turn  rebel,  which 
is  extremely  likely.  One  hundred  odd 
rebel  wounded  have  been  brought  into 
Hankow  by  a plucky  Chinese  woman 
doctor  who  went  yesterday  to  Ts’ai  Tien 
and  collected  the  wounded  soldiers  and 
brought  them  in.  It  was  impossible  to 
sleep  last  night,  the  din  of  battle  was 
terrific  and  continued  almost  till  break 


of  day.  There  has  been  more  or  less  of 
a lull  today  but  now  the  big  guns  mounted 
on  Coffin  Hill  at  the  rear  of  the  British 
Concession  are  banging  away  for  all  they 
are  worth,  and  rifle  fire  can  be  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Chiaokeo.  Now  that 
the  imps  have  crossed  the  Han  River 
foreigners  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
will  surely  take  Hanyang,  but  the  Chinese 
are  confident  that  they  will  not.  Today 
one  of  the  cruisers  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  one  of  the  railway  bridges  and 
trains  will  be  delayed  until  it  is  repaired. 
Four  thousand  troops  have  arrived  from 
Kiangsi  today  and  three  hundred  “ Death 
or  Glory  ” boys  from  Shanghai,  of  whom 
it  is  stated  that  one  hundred  are  girls. 

I have  had  an  unusually  heavy  day. 
Our  operation  room  nurse  has  gone  to 
Wuchang  and  Dr.  Olsen  who  was  to  have 
gone  is  ill,  so  I have  been  the  only  member 
of  the  foreign  staff  on  hand.  Things 
were  made  worse  by  many  necessary 
appliances  and  instruments  being  taken 
away,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  no 
water  supply,  so  that  I have  been  working 
under  great  difficulties.  On  duty  from 
9.30  to  1,  a short  break  for  lunch  at  the 
hospital  and  on  again  until  four  o’clock. 
Had  only  just  sat  down  to  tea  at  the 
China  Inland  Mission  when  a man  came 
in  a carriage  to  say  that  a man  was  bleed- 
ing very  badly.  I immediately  went 
back  in  the  carriage,  ligated  femoral  artery 
and  transfused  forty  ounces  of  saline 
fluid.  This  kept  me  on  duty  until  quite 
late.  About  twenty  shells  have  entered 
our  hospital  compound  in  Hanyang 
during  the  last  few  days  and  some  of  the 
buildings  have  been  badly  damaged. 
This  shows  that  the  society  was  right  in 
not  using  these  buildings  for  Red  Cross 
work.  A Red  Cross  party  goes  to  Hanyang 
tomorrow  morning  at  6.30,  consisting  of 
nine  men,  and  I have’  given  their  leader 
the  hospital  keys  so  that  they  may  use 
anything  they  need  for  rendering  first  aid 
to  the  wounded.  I am  a fixture  and  am 
deprived  of  these  little  trips.  The  big 
guns  have  now  given  way  to  rifle  firing, 
which  is  not  so  disturbing.  Hope  for 
some  sleep  tonight. 

Nov.  24.  It  is  eleven  o’clock  and  I 
am  dead  tired.  This  has  been  my  heaviest 
day.  Morning  in  hospital  as  usual  and  it 
was  about  three  o’clock  before  I got 
through.  Then  I went  to  the  bund  to 
help  land  the  wounded  soldiers  which 
our  party  was  bringing  from  Hanyang. 
At  3.30  the  launch  could  be  seen  skirting 
the  Wuchang  side.  It  is  unsafe  for  a 


Red  Cross  or  any  other  launch  to  come 
down  on  the  Hankow  side  for  fear  of 
being  fired  upon  by  the  imps.  This  is 
significant!  There  were  95  poor  brave 
wounded  fellows  on  board  whom  we 
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quickly  got  on  shore  and  then  off  to  the 
various  hospitals.  Two  hundred  wounded 
have  been  brought  from  Hanyang  today, 
the  launch  having  made  three  journeys. 
While  one  boatload  was  coming  down, 
the  Red  Cross  workers  stayed  in  Hanyang 
preparing  the  next  lot  and  using  the 
Baptist  church  as  a base.  We  had  54 
new  patients  in  the  International  Hospital 
and  it  was  nine  o’clock  before  I got  away. 
When  I came  out  I saw  a great  fire  burning 
near  the  Concession  end  of  the  Chinese 
city  and  met  Air.  Hiscock  calling  for 
volunteers  to  go  down  and  help  clear  the 
London  Alission  Hospitals,  which  were  in 
great  danger.  I went  down  to  render 
what  aid  I could.  Several  of  the  patients 
were  brought  out  on  the  road  but  the  wind 
was  blowing  away  from  the  hospital  so 
the  buildings  were  spared.  When  I got 
away  there  was  another  big  fire  in  the 
French  Concession  and  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  tanks  was  aflame,  having  been  struck 
with  cruiser  fire.  This  together  with  the 
rifle  firing  comparatively  close  at  hand 
made  the  whole  place  an  inferno.  The 
London  Alission  compound  was  crowded 
with  refugees.  The  blind  boys  who  were 
rescued  from  Wusenmiao  and  sheltered 
in  a school  behind  the  hospital  were 
moved  into  the  church,  from  which  they 
could  be  quickly  removed  if  necessary. 
It  has  been  such  an  exciting  time!  Now 
the  big  guns  are  going  again  and  I am 
afraid  there  is  not  going  to  be  much  sleep. 
By  the  nearness  of  the  rifle  fire  I fancy  the 
rebels  are  in  Hankow  again.  I hear  that 
a large  force  of  imps  in  Hanyang  are 
surrounded  and  that  they  are  without 
food  and  are  likely  to  surrender  or  be 
annihilated.  All  the  roads  leading  from 
the  T’aiping  road  into  the  British  Con- 
cession are  stopped  with  high  brick  walls. 
Alen  “on  business”  are  allowed  to  scale 
the  same  by  means  of  a small  ladder  on 
the  Concession  side.  All  other  roads 
leading  to  the  rear  of  the  Concession 
have  little  three-sided  huts  built  with  a 
machine  gun  pointing  in  each  direction. 
This  is  to  protect  the  Concession. 

Nov.  25.  Sunday  We  are  all  as  busy 
as  we  can  be,  morning,  noon  and  night.  We 
have  taken  in  fifteen  new  patients  today, 
making  the  total  number  of  patients  in 
this  one  hospital  180  or  thereabouts. 
The  cases  we  had  brought  in  tonight  were 
the  most  awful  we  have  had  so  far.  The 
wounds  were ' terrible.  I have  not  been 
able  to  attend  church  today.  Two 
launch  loads  of  wounded  came  from 
Hanyang,  and  as  there  has  been  a rebel 


reverse  we  shall  probably  have  a good 
many  more  wounded  tomorrow.  We  have 
received  terrible  news  today  of  a massacre 
of  missionaries  and  children  in  Shensi. 

Nov.  28.  It  is  all  up  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries in  this  center,  I fear.  The 
dragon  flies  on  Tortoise  Hill  today  and  the 
city  is  in  charge  of  Imperial  troops.  The 
situation  has  been  given  away  through 
provincial  jealousy.  The  Hupeh  and 
Hunan  troops  were  fighting  amongst 
themselves  and  when  the  imps  appeared 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  there  was  a 
complete  rout  and  the  “ impregnable  ” 
Kuei  Shan  (Tortoise  Hill)  was  captured 
without  difficulty.  I don’t  think  that 
Wuchang  has  any  chance  whatever.  In- 
deed there  are  rumors  that  the  rebels  will 
fall  back  on  Kiukiang,  but  they  have  a 
lot  of  grit  in  them  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  they  may  attempt.  We  are  all  so 
sorry  for  this  defeat  and  feel  that  WE 
have  lost  the  day.  Have  had  another 
heavy  day  at  the  hospital  and  am  very 
tired.  This  has  been  a quiet  day  so  far 
as  noise  of  battle  is  concerned.  One  is 
so  used  to  the  roar  of  cannon  that  quiet 
seems  uncanny  and  strange.  Was  too 
tired  to  write  last  night  as  yesterday  was 
my  heaviest  day.  Lunch  time  I thought 
I would  saunter  back  by  the  bund  to  the 
China  Inland  Alission.  I shall  never 
forget  the  ghastly  sight.  A large  war 
junk  loaded  with  men  was  drifting  down 
past  the  Concession  and  was  made  fast  by 
the  gunboat  “Thistle”  and  a German 
launch  brought  her  to  shore.  The  spectale 
was  simply  horrible.  Only  22  men  out  of 
about  120  were  uninjured.  Half  a dozen 
dead  lay  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  with 
their  firearms  beside  them  and  bandoliers 
filled  with  ammunition  around  their 
shoulders;  another  man  was  reeking  in 
blood  with  portions  of  his  brain  scattered 
about  the  deck,  but  was  not  dead.  Killed 
and  wounded  lay  everywhere.  Thompson 
and  I were  the  only  doctors  present  and 
between  us  we  selected  the  men  who  had 
a ghost  of  a chance  of  recovery  and  sent 
them  first  in  stretchers  to  the  hospitals. 
Quite  a number  were  huddled  together 
in  the  hold  which  was  quickly  filling 
with  water.  One  poor  fellow,  quite  naked, 
was  sitting  in  the  hold  with  his  head  under 
water  — dead  of  course.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  dragging  out  another  man 
who  was  sitting  beside  him  in  the  hold  but 
I fancy  he  was  more  scared  than  hurt. 
The  wounded  were  first  carried  ashore 
in  mats  improvised  as  stretchers  by 
volunteers,  mostly  foreigners,  and  from 


here  they  were  taken  to  the  hospitals. 
Blue  Jackets  collected  the  rifles  and 
ammunition  and  stacked  them  up  on  the 
pontoon.  Besides  this  war  junk  there 
were  two  sampans  alongside  with  similar 
carnage,  one  full  of  soldiers,  the  wounded 
of  whom  were  quickly  removed.  Half 
a dozen  were  lying  dead  amid  a mass 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  Most  pathetic 
was  a small  boatload  of  civilians  con- 
sisting of  a family  trying  to  escape  from 
Hanyang.  The  old  grandmother  was  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat  leaning  lifeless  over 
the  oars  which  she  still  grasped  in  her 
hands.  The  old  grandfather  was  in  the 
other  end  of  the  boat  also  dead.  The 
other  passengers  consisted  of  a mother 
and  a small  child  which  she  nursed  and  a 
little  girl.  The  mother  in  order  to  afford 
protection  as  she  thought  to  her  helpless 
babe  covered  his  little  head  with  her  hand 
but  a cruelly  aimed  bullet  pierced  the 
mother’s  hand  and  penetrated  the  child’s 
brain.  The  child  died  soon  afterwards 
but  the  mother  made  a good  recovery, 
while  the  little  girl  was  unhurt.  During 
the  afternoon  several  other  boatloads  of 
killed  and  wounded  were  brought  along- 
side while  I was  at  work  in  the  hospital. 

Nov.  29.  This  has  been  a quiet  day 
so  far  as  fighting  is  concerned  but  a very 
busy  one  in  the  hospital.  An  Imperial 
officer  told  one  of  our  Red  Cross  workers 
that  they  had  quite  given  up  hope  of 
taking  Hanyang  until  they  learned  that 
the  rebels  were  quarreling  among  them- 
selves and  that  then  they  saw  their  chance. 
The  citadels  of  Hanyang  were  absolutely 
impregnable  and  ought  never  to  have 
fallen.  Provincial  jealousy  will,  I fear, 
be  China’s  ruin. 

Nov.  30.  There  has  been  no  fighting 
today  other  than  a few  desultory  rifles, 
and  I think  that  an  armistice  is  being 
arranged.  There  is  a great  panic  in 
Wuchang;  and  the  people  are  leaving  by 
the  thousands. 

Dec.  1.  I had  a visit  today  from  some 
of  our  Hanyang  folk.  Preacher  Ye  and 
Organist  Lee,  the  blind  boy,  and  some 
others,  including  two  women.  The  native 
pastor  sent  them  in  for  money  and  thought 
the  blind  boy  would  be  the  safest  person 
to  carry  it  as  the  soldiers  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  money  on  him.  I have 
since  learned  that  they  got  back  without 
mishap  with  the  $50  I gave  them.  A 
Red  Cross  party  today  visited  the  district 
of  the  Heh  Shan  and  brought  back  sad 
tales  of  the  doings  of  the  imps.  They 
burned  down  villages  for  apparently  no 


other  reason  than  pure  deviltry.  They 
cut  off  the  queues  of  the  men  and  the 
boys  and  then  declared  that  they  were 
rebels  and  shot  them.  The  women  and 
the  girls  were  taken  off  to  the  soldiers’ 
houses.  These  sad  facts  were  revealed 
and  corroborated  by  some  old  women 
who  were  allowed  to  stay  unmolested. 
The  ground  was  sprinkled  with  pig-tails 
which  the  soldiers  had  removed.  Some 
one  carried  one  poor  wounded  soldier  to  a 
small  temple  and  another  lay  in  a mat 
shed  near.  Our  Red  Cross  workers  ren- 
dered first  aid  to  both  of  these  and  promised 
to  return  next  day  with  coolies  to  carry 
them  into  the  hospital.  When  they 
arrived  in  accordance  with  their  promise 
the  man  in  the  mat  shed  had  been  shot 
five  times  at  close  range  during  the  night 
and  the  other  poor  fellow  in  the  temple 
had  been  roasted  alive  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  his  body.  The  man 
lay  dead  and  was  photographed  by  our 
party.  Our  native  Christians  told  me 
that  the  imps  go  from  house  to  house 
looting  and  destroying.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  have  fled. 

Dec.  3.  I have  secured  today  from  the 
head  of  the  imperial  forces  a passport  for 
myself,  another  foreigner  and  16  coolies 
to  go  to  Hanyang.  I am  taking  advantage 
of  the  three  days’  truce  to  go  over  and 
get  some  clothing  and  some  surgical 
supplies  for  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Mr. 
Hirst  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
goes  with  me  and  we  shall  proceed  to 
Wusenmiao  and  across  the  Han  by  the 
Imperial  Pontoon  Bridge  as  it  is  not  safe 
to  go  by  river  for  rear  of  “ potting.”  A 
three  days’  truce  is  arranged  which  I hope 
will  be  prolonged.  Nanking  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  which  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  Hanyang.  Things 
are  very  critical  just  now  and  one  wonders 
what  the  outcome  of  it  all  will  be. 

Dec.  4.  I have  spent  the  day  in  Han- 
yang. Starting  about  8 o’clock,  we  went 
up  the  carriage  road  and  saw  the  burned 
native  city  of  Hankow  which  lay  in  ashes 
for  several  miles.  Made  into  the  city  at 
Wusenmiao  and  crossed  the  Han  by  a 
splendid  bridge  constructed  of  canvas 
boats  and  sampans.  I had  to  show  my 
passport  several  times  but  the  soldiers  were 
quite  civil.  Things  at  the  hospital  were 
better  than  I expected  to  find  them,  the 
worst  smash  being  in  the  kitchen,  where  a 
shrapnel  shell  struck  the  roof  and  burst 
inside.  Messrs.  Upward,  Tonner  and 
Hirst  had  a native  dinner  in  the  hospital; 
then  the  two  former  went  on  with  their 


work  of  burying  the  dead,  while  1 stayed 
with  Mr.  Hirst  and  packed  several  boxes, 
bringing  away  12  coolie  loads. 

Dec.  5.  I have  had  another  busy  day  in 
Hanyang  and  feel  pretty  stiff.  We  started 
off  at  8 a.m.  Our  party  consisted  of  Misses 
Cody  and  Crawford,  Mr.  Hirst,  Mr.  Beale 
(Pekin),  myself  and  13  coolies  with  heavy 
carrying  poles.  We  looked  a formidable 
crowd,  look  the  same  road  as  yesterday 
but  when  we  came  to  the  pontoon  bridge 
the  soldiers  would  not  allow  the  ladies  to 
pass  so  I took  them  across  in  a small  boat 
while  the  others  crossed  the  bridge.  We 
had  an  uneventful  journey  to  the  hospital 
where  we  found  the  place  bedecked  with 
two  large  United  States  flags  which  I gave 
out  yesterday  as  the  soldiers  had  been 
inclined  to  be  bothersome.  After  seeing 
Miss  Crawford  into  the  hospital  compound, 
I took  Miss  Cody  over  to  her  house. 
Saw  old  Hwang,  the  doorkeeper,  quite 
happy.  Pastor  Tsao  was  well  but  his 
wife  had  evidently  suffered  a good  deal 
by  the  bombardments.  I have  now 
arranged  for  the  two  old  people  to  come 
into  Hankow.  The  front  of  the  ladies’ 
house  was  occupied  by  a bomb-proof 
shelter  which  our  faithful  workers  who 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  stuff  had  prepared 
for  their  own  safety.  One  shell  pierced 
the  wall  of  Miss  Roeder’s  room  just  near 
the  shelter  and  bursting  inside  the  room 
wrought  great  havoc.  The  mirror  and 
many  other  things  were  smashed  to  atoms 
while  a piece  of  broken  shell  cut  into 
the  pillow.  I am  glad  Miss  Roeder  was 
not  lying  there!  Another  shell  pierced 
the  front  door,  struck  an  inside  wall  and 
ricochetted  through  the  flooring  boards, 
where  it  lay  uncxploded.  Other  houses 
had  been  struck  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  this  one.  About  twenty  shells 
landed  in  the  hospital  compound  and 
worked  considerable  mischief.  The  walls 
are  pierced  in  several  places.  A shrapnel 
shell  fell  through  the  hospital  roof  into 
the  men’s  surgical  ward  after  piercing 
one  of  the  main  beams,  filling  its  empty 


case  with  the  wood  as  a cheese  taster  may 
be  filled  with  cheese.  It  then  knocked  a 
big  hole  into  the  end  wall  and  fell  spent 
upon  the  floor.  Another  shell  passed 
through  the  roof  over  the  day  room; 
another  fell  on  our  back  verandah  and 
made  its  way  into  the  cellar.  A bullet 
pierced  the  amah’s  room  and  1 am  >rlad 
she  was  not  inside!  The  northern  wall 
of  the  house  is  dotted  all  over  with  bullet 
marks  and  in  all  our  buildings  the  amount 
of  glass  smashed  is  very  considerable. 
One  shell  struck  the  tennis  court  and  cut 
a great  furrow,  while  another  shell  passed 
through  the  back  staircase  from  the  north 
and  smashed  one  of  the  pillars.  Miss 
Crawford  had  a bullet  enter  the  north 
window  of  her  study,  which  smashed 
through  the  glass  door  of  her  bookcase. 
Only  packed  one  other  box  today  as 
coolies  were  insufficient. 

I he  imps  have  planted  their  large  siege 
guns  at  the  back  of  our  hospital,  so  if  there 
is  any  more  fighting  I fear  our  property 
will  come  off  badly'.  Coming  back  I 
persuaded  the  soldiers  to  allow  the  ladies 
to  cross  the  bridge.  They  were  making 
ominous  preparations  for  a fresh  battle 
and  the  men  were  restive  and  longing  to 
fight.  I remarked  to  some  soldiers  that 
probably  the  truce  would  be  prolonged, 
at  which  one  said  sharply,  “ We  hope  not, 
we  want  to  fight.”  They'  have  got  the 
“yin”  and  are  thirsting  for  blood.  It 
was  found  today  that  about  one  thousand 
men,  Hunanese,  perished  at  the  edge  of 
the  creek  between  Hanyang  and  Parrot 
Island  on  the  day  that  Hany^ang  was 
taken.  There  were  no  boats  there  as 
the  rebels  retreated  and  the  imps  shot  them 
down  like  dogs.  The  imps  were  busy  rifling 
the  pockets  of  their  victims  of  all  valu- 
ables and  hungry  dogs  were  devouring  the 
corpses.  A Red  Cross  party  led  by'  Mr. 
Upward  was  over  again  today,  burying 
the  dead,  and  a large  number  have  been 
buried  in  a trench  near  our  hospital. 
They  will  continue  this  gruesome  work 
for  several  days  if  the  truce  is  prolonged. 


